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An Old Illinois Bee-Keeper in California. 


BY HON. J. M. HAMBAUGH, 


I have been a citizen of California for over two years, as 
many are aware, and I have not since written a scratch for 
the good, old, faithful American Bee Journal, and I will now 
say that should kind Providence spare my good health, I will 
not be so derelict in the future. 


Chief among the causes of making so stupendous a change 
was that of mine and wife’s health. We first emigrated to 
Pomona, Calif., bringing with usa carload of household goods, 
or *‘ emigrant outfit,” as it was termed. Our trip was delight- 
ful, and without incident of note. Of course Grand Canyon of 
the Arkansas; Salt Lake and the Temple; Leadville above 
the clouds, falling snow and slush, tho in the last days of 
May; Truckee, on the summit of the Sierra Nevadas, with its 
40 miles of snowsheds; Gate to the Garden of the Gods; 
snow-capt mountains, etc., were incidents of great interest to 
the family, and especially to the children, long to be remem- 
bered. 

We arrived in Pomona June 4, 1895, moved into a small 
cottage, and turned ourselves over to the mercy of the land 
agents, speculators, etc. Of course, we were shown their 
special line of goods, and their meritorious points were elab- 
orately pictured up, to the extent that was calculated to en- 
trap the untutored tenderfoot, to all of which we listened 
patiently, occasionally making a note of the main points, and 
especially that of a financial nature. For five long weeks we 
were driven far and near, and wereshown hundreds of beauti- 
ful orange, lemon, prune, and mixt orchards, and a more 
lovely country the sun never shone upon. But it seemed to 
me that the prices askt, with the attendant expenses, were too 
much for my limited finances. 


By chance, at Pomona, we fell in witha gentleman and 
his wife, by the name of Andrew, who were but one week out 
from Grand Island, Nebr., and by some unaccountable affinity 
we became quite close friends. Mrs. Andrew had an ac- 
quaintance with whom she was in correspondence in San 
Diego county, said correspondent urging them to come to that 
place before purchasing property. Mr. Andrew and wife 
yielded to their persuasions, and the first return mail on their 
arrival bore a letter to me, urging me not to buy any property 





until I came and investigated the situation, which I did at the 
very earliest convenience, and found a country not so thor- 
oughly settled, hence better opportunities for development. 

I found all the natural resources here that are necessary 
to make a country great—a diversified soil, calculated to suit 
all kinds of mixt horticultural and agricultural pursuits; a 
thriving village of nearly 1,000 souls, under city ordinance, 
and an irrigation system; a large, beautiful brick college, 
costing nearly $30,000; two-story brick school building, two 
hotels, and two store buildings that would ornamenta city 
four times its size; besides numerous other business houses, 
churches, etc. I was kindly driven over the country by land 
agents, and was very favorably imprest with the situation, to 
the extent that I returned to Pomona, chartered a car, and 
Mr. Andrew and myself put aboard our worldly effects, and 
billed them to this place. 

We came overland in our surrey, Mr. Andrew and wife in 
their one-horse buggy, a distance of nearly 125 miles. The 














Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. 


first day we drove 65 miles, putting up at Capistrano; it was 
here we had the most trying experience since our departure 
from Illinois, and which came nearly resulting in the death of 
our youngest child, Louis. He was taken very severely with 
croup, and were it not for the timely effects of coal oil, we 
would probably have lost him. 

The second night out we put up at Oceanside, and the 
family for the first time were lulled to sleep by the roar of the 
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breakers upon the beach. This was a very unique experience 
to them, and as my wife exprest it, ‘‘ The awful roar and dash 
was sublime in the extreme.” 

Well, the next day about three o’clock p.m., found us in 
the land of our adoption. Our carload preceded us, and we 
were enabled to at once move into asmall cottage, and with- 
out worrying the readers with our vicissitudes, [ will picture as 
best I can my present location, so that if by chance any should 
come to the ‘‘ Hidden Vale,” they may seek the ‘‘ Sunny Side 
Apiary” of the Pacific Slope, under the direct supervision of 
your humble servant. 

Some 12 or 15 years ago, a gentleman by the name of 
Merriam, in traveling over the solitudes of the new-born set- 
tlements in Southern California, came into a lovely valley, 
whose soil and natural advantages at once attracted and cap- 
tivated his acute perceptive faculties, and in which he at once 
resolved to pitch his tent. This little valley, nestling between 
rugged and lofty mountains, was not at this early stage 
known by any name, and Mr. Merriam christened it ‘‘ Twin 
Oaks” Valley. Not far from Mr. Merriam’s residence are the 
famous ‘‘ Twin Oaks.” They are very large, but a foot or 
two of space between them, their branches intermingling. 
They are almost identical in appearance, and are visited by 
hundreds of curiosity seekers. On arrival, inquire for ‘‘ Twin 
Oaks.” You willbe told that it is five miles northwest of the 
city. Should you be fortunate enough to be driven over the 
route, you will pass along avenues flankt on both sides with 
citrus and deciduous fruit-orchards, extensive grain-fields, fine 
residences, ornamental trees, evergreens, and yards at all 
times redolent with variegated flowers. Arising in the back- 
ground on either side may be seen beautiful rolling foothills 
and lofty mountains reaching several thousand feetin alti- 
tude. When nearly four miles distant from the city you will 
come to quite a lengthy but gradual ascent, and upon reach- 
ing the highest point, should the atmosphere be clear, the 
great Pacific Ocean can be seen toward the setting sun, and 
the valley of ‘‘ Twin Oaks” opens like a grand panorama far 
below, stretching far back into the winding recesses of the 
mountains to the north. A bird’s-eye view at this point will 
reveal a cottage unpretentious in appearance 300 feet below, 
and possibly one-fourth of: a mile distant. This cottage is ac- 
companied with a barn and other out-houses, located in the 
center of w newly planted orchard of prunes, apricots, 
peaches, etc., while immediately around and in front of the 
residence may be seen orange, lemon, palm and other useful 
and ornamental trees. A hedge of cypress can be seen en- 
closing the sides and front, while to the south the evidence of 
the bee-crank is plainly manifest, by the rows of bee-hives 
arranged with little regard to order. This is where I have 
‘*hung up,” and struggling to stem the current of hard times, 
and again do what little I can in the rank of progressive bee- 
keepers. 

My place is located at the extreme southern or lower end 
of the valley; above me are lovely orchards; vineyards, resi- 
dences, etc., and mountains on both sides covered with the 
sages—a veritable paradise for bees. 

And now to my report, as to what I have done in this line 
since my debut as a California citizen: I bought 20 colonies 
of bees last February, and moved them a distance of nine 
miles to my present home. I had on hand 10 colonies I 
bought the year previous. I transferred them all out of their 
original hives into the 10-frame Simplicity during the month 
of March, having many of the combs to cut out of their origi- 
nal frames, and transfer into the regular standard Langstroth 
size. This put them back fully two weeks, and my neighbor 
bee-keepers were having swarms and extracting honey two 
weeks before me. But when my bees did get down to busi- 
ness, their progress was very rapid. Their surplus arrange- 
ments were prepared mostly with full sheets of foundation, 
and it seemed that they drew them out like magic into full 





drawn combs, filled with honey, and then the swarming-fever 
became general. I was not equipt with surplus arrangements 
sufficient to increase the storage capacity in proportion to the 
strength of the colonies to occupy them, hence the increase 
was very large. 

At the commencement of the season I had 29 colonies jp 
working fim, one having been robbed shortly after it was 
transferred. I also requeened three colonies. My increase 
was from 29 to 52 colonies, and surplus honey secured 46 
cases of 120 pounds each, making 5,520 pounds, or nearly 
190 pounds to the colony, spring count. This is not so bad 
for the first effort of a tenderfoot Sucker, considering a)) 
drawbacks. I also obtained nearly 100 pounds of beeswax, 
More anon. San Diego Co., Calif., Oct. 20. 
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Queen-Rearing—Some Concise Directions. 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 


Mr. S. A. Deacon, of South Africa, on page 612, has in- 
terspersed so much good humor along with his ‘‘Trials and 
Troubles at Queen-Rearing,” that it had a markt effect on my 
‘‘risibles.” Well, it seems he went at it scientifically; his 
will was all right; his work was honest and square; he tried 
the very latest and ‘‘ up-to-date” process. True, in hatching 
the cells he never got quite as far along as the cook-stove 
process, the manure plan, the clam-shell improvement, and 
the old sitting hen ‘‘annex.” It may be that our late authors 
discarded these once-highly-recommended processes. 


In all probability, after Mr. Deacon gets farther along in 
his ‘‘ trials and troubles,” his experience will pan out some- 
what after that of the woman who preferred the old-time pro- 
cess of getting babies to any new fangled plan. 


Now, Mr. Deacon, I have been studying the history of the 
hive-bee for over 30 years—have in this time not only reared 
thousands of queens, but tens of thousands. Some things 
about the business I have learned, and many things I don’t 
know. One thing I do know, that the best, most prolific and 
longest-lived queens are reared in full colonies at swarming- 
time. At this time the hive is literally boiling over with bees 
—with young bees; and both honey and pollen are plentiful. 
These are the conditions to te observed in rearing first-class 
queens. You must keep your operations within the grasp of 
the instinct of the bee. The more you try to bend this in- 
stinct—the more you deflect it—the less your success. 


In a short article like this, only a few general ideas can 
be given, but they can be elaborated and reduced to practice. 


In queen-rearing, there are hundreds of small details to 
attend to—they have to be met atonce. No books can enumer- 
ate them—no solutions can be given to suit all cases. They 
can only be solved and adjusted by the ready tact and practi- 
cal sense of the queen-bee order. 


1. The larve should not be over 24 hours old. This is a 
very important matter. Not too much should be given the 
breeding colony. The idea should be to concentrate the force 
of tha colony to a few cells rather than distribute the force 
over a whole frame of uncapt brood. 


2. The bulk of the nurse-bees must be young ones, if we!! 
developt cells are wanted. Old bees make poor cells—often 
fail to make any, some assertions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

3. The hive must have plenty of honey and pollen. 

4. The comb containing the larve must have enough re- 
cesses or openings beneath the larvze so there will be no ob- 
structions to the building of cells. 

5. The temperature must be favorable—nights warm and 
pleasant. 

6. Your breeding hives should not have less than four 
frames, the size or area of the Langstroth. Little 4x5 boxe 
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are not fit to develop No. 1 queens—neither is a pint of bees 
equal to the task. 

The plan for securing young nurse-bees to populate your 
breeding hive may be something like the following : 


First, secure the larvz, and properly prepare it and ad- 
just it in a frame of old, clean comb. Place this in the hive. 
Draw a frame of honey and pollen, but no eggs nor larvae, 
from a strong colony; hang this also in the hive. Draw 
another frame of sealed honey, but no larva, and put into the 
hive. Shake all the bees off these frames first. Hang in an 
empty frame or one filled with foundation for a fourth one. 
Your hive has now four frames. Jt should have 13-inch ven- 
tilating holes at each end, covered with wire-cloth. Set it 20 
or 30 yards from the other hives. 


Go to a full colony and draw three or four frames that are 
well covered with bees, and shake them in front of the hive. 
The bulk of the old bees will fly back to their hive, and the 
young bees you must make run into the breeding hive. Go to 
other strong hives and draw more bees, and shake in front 
until you get fully two quarts or more of bees in the hive. 
You now have nearly all young bees. Close the entrance with 
wire-cloth, and carry to a cool, dark room, and let it remain 
till near dark, then carry it to its stand. It is best to set up 
some obstructions in front to ward off robbers or strange bees. 


In nine days from the time of forming it, cut out all 
queen-cells but one. Place these in other hives prepared to 
receive them. Destroy all puny cells—best to do this now, 
rather than wait to destroy puny queens. 

Richmond Co., Ga. 
oe 


Bee-Moth or Wax-Moth—Questions Answered. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The following from Mr. C. Theilmann, of Wabasha Co., 
Minn., is of special interest: 


Pror. Cook :—I take the liberty to ask you some ques- 
tions about the wax-moth, on which myself and other bee- 
keepers cannot agree, namely: How (in what way) do the 
eggs of the wax-moth get into a colony of bees? There may 
be some instances where the moth lays the eggs direct in the 
hive, but I never saw any so laid, in normal colonies. I hold 
that the moth lays the eggs on the pollen of the flowers, and 
the bees gather them and store them with the pollen, where 
they hatch as wee little worms, hardly visible to the naked 
eye ; then protect themselves with a web or net of their own 
fabrication, and, as they advance in regular gangs, they feed 
on the larval food while they spin the nearly-matured larve 
of the bees fast to the comb whichholds them. Thus crippled 
they are gnawed out by the workers and thrown out of the 
hive. 

If the moth-worm is not molested or killed by the bees, 
then when it is matered it finds a crevice or bores a hole and 
goes into the pupa state, and hatches out a caterpillar % of 
an inch long. This I understand is the wax-moth. Am I cor- 
rect? If not, what is it called ? 


My opponents say: Every bee-keeper knows, if any- 
thing, that the wax-moth lays the eggs directly in the hive, 
and only there. Kindly inform us whois right and who is 
wrong. 3 

My experience is this: When acomb with pollen is ex- 
posed to zero weather during the winter, no wax-moth will 
ever hatch from it; while a comb taken from a hive and pro- 
tected with a wire-screen, and put along side of the other in 
summer-time will be alive with moth-worms in a very short 
time, all starting from the pollen. How did the eggs get 
there? You willdo usa great favor by any information on 
the subject. [am aware that we have different species of 
moths which infest our bees and their product. One is a very 
little fellow about 4% of an inch long, which, with favorable 
conditions, gets very numerous, on clear section honey, and 
makes many little holes in the combs, so they are unfit for the 
market. What is the name of this moth? I never have seen 
it in the hives, and only on comb honey in close or sultry 
rooms if left there for any length of time. There is another 
large, dark, grey moth over one inch long, with big body, 
which plays havoc sometimes with weak, queenless colonies, 
yes, destroys them entirely. Whatis the name of this moth ? 








Have you ever seen pure melted wax attackt by moths? 
I have not. Others claim that they have. How is this? 
C. THEILMANN. 

I am glad to reply to Mr. Theilmann, and especially so, 
as I doubt not many others are vext with the same doubts 
that he is. 

I do not think that he is correct. I do not think the bee- 
moth, Galleria cereana, ever lays her eggs on the pollen in 
the flowers. First, we never see her about flowers, as we cer- 
tainly should if her nidus were there. Second, we never find 
her eggs on the flowers, as I feel sure we would were they 
placed on the anthers that bear the pollen. Third, we always 
find the moths lurking or flying about where there are combs, 
either in bee-hives, with bees, in empty hives or boxes with 
combs, or else in bee-houses where combs are housed. As is 
true of all insects, they are attracted to the spot where they 
wish to lay their eggs. Here it is the combs that lure them, 
for on or near the combs they are to lay their eggs. Fourth, 
we know that sometimes they enter the hives to lay their 
eggs, for we actually discover them in the act; hence, it is 
presumable that they always do, when they are able to do so. 
I have no doubt but that the bee-moth or wax-moth always 
lay their eggs on the comb, or as near it as they can get. 

If we leave combs in summer in a box they will be stockt 
with eggs and peopled with moth-larve, altho no bees have 
been near them. This alone seems to me fatal to Mr. Theil- 
mann’s theory regarding the eggs being laid on the pollen in 
the flowers. If the moth cannot get into the hive she will lay 
her eggs close by the entrance outside. Other insects act 
similarly. The potato-beetle does not always lay her eggs on 
the potato leaves, but often on grass or weeds close beside the 
potato-vines. 

The bee-moth is doubtless attracted by some odor, the 
wax, bee-bread, or something else about the comb. If possi- 
ble she goes to the combs, else she lays her eggs as near to 
them as she can reach. I believe this lastis true, as I have 
had combs attackt that could not possibly be reacht by the 
moth. The eggs hatch, and if possible the larvz proceed at 
once to feed on the pollen or bee-bread, tunnel the combs, 
and fashion their silken runways. If the comb is not close at 
hand, guided by a sense which in insects is more delicate than 
we can understand from our own dull sense of smell, they 
pass to the comb, and commence operations as before. 

I think Mr. T. is correct. I think very severe cold—pos- 
sibly a zero temperature—kills the moths in winter. Mr. 
Quinby discovered this fact years ago. Butcombsin empty 
hives, exposed to such cold, will not be safe if left exposed the 
next season. The experiment Mr. T. suggests might be as 
follows : 

Tke combs taken from the hive were already stockt with 
eggs or caterpillars from the eggs laid outside the hive, as 
already described. The other comb had been where the moth 
could not stock it with eggs. I have found two ways to keep 
combs practically free from moth-larvx. First, keep them in 
good, strong, vigorous colonies of bees. This rarely fails, and 
almost never if the bees areltalians. Second, keep the combs 
in some box several feet from any place accessible to the 
moth. Ido not think that combs hung so as not to touch in a 
light room are likely to be much troubled. 

I do not believe the bee-moth larve feed much on the 
wax. I think itis more the bee-bread or pollen. The wax is 
not a perfect food, and seems so indigestible that we should 
hardly think it would serve for food at all, yet the wax-moth 
larve may have become adapted even to this food. It may do 
them some good, yet I think without doubt the bee-moth larve 
feed for the most part on the bee-bread. The jelly fed to the 
brood may serve in part for their food. I do not think that 
they ever feed on pure wax. I have never known them to do 
so, and am sure that pure wax could not sustain them. The 
insects usually pass the winter in the pupa state, andin the 
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hives endure the rigors of the most severe climates that will 
permit the bees to pass without chill or death. 


The wee bee-moth figured on page 413 of my ‘ Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiary,” is not very com- 
mon or injurious. The other destroyers are the Bacon bee- 
tles, Tenebrio moletor, and the common Dermestes lardarius. 
All are described in my book. The full description of the bee- 
moth with excellent illustrations are also found on page 40¥. 
Every bee-keeper should krow the full life history of this in- 
sect. All know that the bee-moth will do little harm if the 
bee-keeper knows his business and is prompt to do as its needs 
require. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Rearing Oueens—Wintering—Laying Workers. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


Somebody keeps punching me in the ribs, or somewhere, 
so that I find it impossible to get that 20 years’ nap which I 
had concluded to take when I bade the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal farewell, in August. 


Dr. Gallup wakes me out of a comfortable snooze with 
his remarks about ‘‘ Establishing a Standard for Queens.” 
The Doctor has a pretty good idea of what a queen ought to 
be able to do, but I am considerably riled because he did not 
tell us how he rears such queens as the one he sold to 
‘*Arthur.”’ I hope the Doctor will not go dead till he has 
made the matter as plain as a bc—and not for a long time 
after. I mean to try my ‘‘prentice” hand at rearing a few 
gueens myself, next season. 

Then that South African Deacon could not be content till 
he had gotten everybody to guessing why Doolittle, Heddon, 
Simmins, and the rest, tell us to take away all of the brood 
when we give a colony a batch of cell-cups. I can only guess 
that they tell us to take away all of the brood because of the 
possibility that we may leave some unsealed brood, and that 
the bees may neglect the cups and endeavor to rear queens 
from it. But then I do not pretend to know anything about 
it. The queen-rearers named are of age, and will, in due 
time I presume, speak for themselves. 


A third prod with another stick in the handsof C. P. 
Dadant waked me up some more. I have wintered my bees 
for several years very much in the way recommended by him, 
and with perfect success. It will be observed that I am in 
about the same latitude. Instead of the lattice made of lath 
and strings, I make outside cases of boards removable in sum- 
mer. Mr. Dadant objects to these on account of their cost 
and the room required to store them when not in use. Ido 
not consider them very expensive where lumber good enough 
can be bought, as here, for one cent per square foot. Any- 
body can make them who can use a handsaw and hammer. I 
would not hesitate to use them to the extent of two or three 
hundred. One can store them in the apple orchard or the calf 
pasture, with the sky fora covering, and they will keep just 
as long as unpainted hives which a good many use, and some 
prefer to use. Butif I were to make many more than a hun- 
dred of them, I would make them so that the two sides and 
the one end would be easily separable, and then they could be 
stored in little space. 

I use the covers to theso outer cases for shade-boards to 
my hives in hot weather. 

Again am I called upon to dispose of a laying worker. He, 
she or it has been numerous with me this season. But I have 
found a way at last to beat him or her or it every time. I had 
some colonies that failed to develop queens after swarming. 
Then I tried giving a laying queen in the usual way, but they 
were not accepted. Then I gave frames of unsealed brood, 
and the bees would not rear a queen. Then drone-brood be- 
came quite plentiful in the hives, and the bees seemed to be 


masters of the situation. Then I made some two-frame 





nuclei, gave each a good laying queen, and set the hives down 
close by the hives containing the laying workers. Occasion- 
ally I take a frame from the laying worker hive and put it 
into the nucleus hive. Whan about half removed, I set the 
laying-worker hive over the nucleus hive with a newspaper 
The thing works like a charm, and I go to bed nights now 
feeling that I am master of the situation. 

But what does all this hullabaloo about bees and honey 
amount to when the comb honey producer has to take less 
than 10 cents a pound net for his product? 


Decatur Co., Iowa, Oct. 3. 
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More About Improved Queens. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


Now, then, Gallup has something about queens. Here in 
California many of the people hive a small swarm that they 
pick upin a retail cracker-box. It is 9 inches wide, 9 inches 
high, and 10 inches long, inside measure. Now you can 
readily see thatin a series of years or generations of bees 
kept on that line we have cracker-box swarms, cracker-box 
queens, and a cracker-box is the full capacity of such queens. 
What I wish to know is, are you fully satisfied with that class 
of queens? Now, if in aseries of generations you can deter- 
iorate or run down to said capacity, are you sure thatif you 
adopt a different policy you cannot in a series of generations 
increase the longevity of both queens and bees unti] they 
have a capacity to fully occupy a common barrel instead of a 
cracker-box? I, for one, know it can be done. I am using 8- 
frame Langstroth hives because bees in them will sell just as 
readily as larger hives. 

Now, when I have a queen that will fully occupy 16 
combs in 21 days, you can readily see that we have to run 
that hive at least 4 stories high in order to give tbe bees any- 
where near room enough. When we get one queen of that 
class cannot we rear another one like her? We certainly 
can, if we go to work in the right direction. But I would not 
wish to start with a cracker-box queen. I would prefer to 
start with a queen from a man that advocates and uses large 
hives; and then in a few generations we could reasonably ex- 
pect improvement instead of deterioration. 

September 20 I had a small cracker-box swarm come to 
me, and on the 21st another. I can make good colonies of 
them by giving sealed brood and a good queen. All the 
swarms that have come to me (some 10) have been exceed- 
ingly small, only from one to three quarts of bees—cracker- 
box swarms—with the exception of one Italian swarm, and 
that was a good one, and had a 16-frame queen. She filled 
16 frames in the 21 days, and the bees built all the combs in 
that time except one frame of foundation. I have queens of 
my own rearing every whit as good, but not quite as beauti- 
fully markt Albinos. I was from home when they came, and 
the boys said they came out of one of the Albino colonies, but 
on examination I found that they did not; neither did they 
come from any other colony in my yard, so I was puzzled to 
know where tney did come from. But afterwards I found 
that a neighbor two miles north, lost an Italian swarm about 
that time. He obtained the queen from a man in Michigan, 
whom all know, so you see others besides Gallup rear prolific 
queens, and the bees are extra-good honey-gatherers. 

This man, Mr. Paxton, uses small hives. The bees 
swarmed out and he hived them and set them in the hot sun; 
in a couple of hours they came out and he hived them 
again, and on going to look at them at night they were 
gone. He then went and lookt at the old hive, found about a 


pint of bees, a small patch of brood about as large as his 
hand, and the balance of the combs filled solid full of honey. 
Here was a case where a queen was compelled to leave for 
There were no queen-cells or unsealed brood. 


want of room. 
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When the young bees are sporting in front of that hive, they 
look almost transparent ; their abdomens are pure yellow, ex- 
cept a small brown spot justatthe tip. This demonstrates 
what I am trying to prove, that is, bees can be improved in 
looks and still keep up and improve all their other good quali- 
ties at the same time. 


If large hives are not desirable, why did Quinby advocate 
and use them? Why do Hetherington, Dadant, and others, 
use them? Now donot say that they may work well in some 
localities and not in others. Neither expect a cracker-box 
queen to work successfully in a barrel hive, or vice versa. If 
you use large hives, use a queen to match, and you are all 
right, and that they can be reared I am positive. What has 
been done can be done again, only goat it in the right 
manner. 

The queen above mentioned ought to have had a 16- 
frame Langstroth hive, and three stores high, providing we 
were going torun herfor honey. Then ventilate sufficiently 
at the bottom, and they could be workt without swarming. 
This is not theory, but actual experience. 


Orange Co., Calif. 
%K 
* 


Peddling Honey Made Easy—Good Suggestions 
BY DAN WHITE. 


I told youin my last article that I had about 7,000 
pounds of extracted honey, and expected to sell every pound 
of it near home, and promist to report later on how I got 
along, so I will tell you about my experience in new territory. 


You see, I must reach out further than ever before, so I 
decided to try a place 20 miles away—a place of about 5,000 
people; so one morning I packt my grip and took two 12- 
pound eans of honey, and started out. About all I had in my 
grip was a good supply of honey leaflets, and 50 postal cards 
addrest to myself. 

I gotinto the town just before dinner-time; and after 
eating a good meal at a boarding-house, I filled my pockets 
with leaflets and took one honey-can and commenced business. 
I started down a street and did not miss calling at every 
house. After ringing the bell, or rapping, a lady would open 
the door and look at me with more or less suspicion. I would 
say, ‘‘I made the call to ask you if your family were fond of 
honey.” 

They generally answered yes, but believed they would not 
buy any. 

** Well,” I would answer, *‘ but I am not selling honey to- 
day. lam givingit away, and should be glad to give you 
some in a sauce-dish.” 

Some would look astonisht, others would smile and say, 
‘** That’s funny ;” butin every instance I was invited in. I 
would pour out the honey, then hand out a leaflet, telling 
them to read every word of it. ‘* You will find it very inter- 
esting; it will tell you all about honey—how and why we ex- 
tract it, etc. Then here is a postal addrest to me; and should 
you decide to want a 12-pound can, put your name, street and 
number on the card; drop it in the office; and when I deliver 
in about 10 days, you will get a can of honey.” 


Well, there were enough cards put in the mail within five 
days to take 3O cans of honey. I promptly made the delivery 
on time, taking along 20 extra cans, that sold about as fast 
as I could hand them out; and since then I have received 
orders for 50 more cans from the same town. I tell you, it 
has got all over town that a honey-man had been there selling 
real honey, 12 pounds for one dollar. I am certain this one 
place will take over 2,000 pounds, all in one-gallon cans. 


Now, then, 18 pounds of honey given away from house to 
house; 50 postal cards, 200 leaflets left at houses and handed 
to people on the street, and one day walking over a very small 
portion of the town, has founda place for at least 2,00U 
pounds of honey. Then think whatIcan do next season, 
should I secure a good crop. All I have to do is to take a big 
load and go up there and hand it out. By the way, the honey 
sold there, was thrown outof clean, white combs, over every 
inch of whose surface the uncapping-knife had to go. It 
weighed strong 12 pounds to the gallon—just as good as the 
best comb honey, only it was out of the combs. Of course, I 
can go back just as often as I choose; yes, and the people will 
all be glad to see me.—Gleanings. 














Report of the Utah Convention. 
BY J. B. FAGG. 


The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association held their semi-annual 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Oct. 5. Pres. Lovesy called the 
meeting to order, and the Secretary then read the minutes of 
the last meeting, and also the financial report, all of which 
was approved. 


The President’s Annual Address. 


Fout Broop LAw.—While we are pleased to congratu- 
late our bee-keeping friends that we meet under favorable 
conditions, still we have much yet to accomplish. After a 
long, hard struggle we now have one of the best foul-brood 
laws in the United States. Through the will of the bee-keep- 
ers it can be made to protect every bee-keeper and every col- 
ony of bees in the State, if necessary; and our bee-keepers 
in every county should interest themselves to get the law in 
force, and keep it in practical operation as long as there isa 
vestige of disease in the State. 


SpRAYING.—The spraying question, which has caused 
much agitation and considerable loss to bee-keepers and fruit- 
growers, now seems to be favorably settled here. No coddling- 
moth ever did lay its eggs in the blussoms. Any person can 
prove this if he will take the blossoms, fruit, and larvez into 
the greenhouse. If the temperature is kept up to 60° or 
more, the moth will hatch out and lay its eggs on the fruit, 
but not on the blossoms. 


MARKETING.—One of the subjects which seems to be agi- 
tating the minds of many of our bee-keepers at present is the 
marketing of our bee-products. In union is strength, but the 
lack of it among our bee-keepers seems to be the cause of 
much loss and trouble. Some are almost giving away their 
products, and it is a sourceof annoyance to all. It is deplora- 
ble when we realize that it is for the want of union, anda 
lack of interest in each other’s welfare. It might be differ- 
ent. The Savior once said, ‘‘I would have gathered you to- 
gether as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but 
ye would not.” 


THe LANGSTROTH MONUMENT.—Shall he have one? As 
bee-keepers should we not wake upin this matter? Is there 
not enough gratitude in our midst? Are we not generous 
enough to build a suitable monument to the father of the bee- 
industry in our country? And while he wasa great bee- 
keeper, we all know that he was a good man; would it not be 
a burning shame to leave his last resting-place unmarkt? I 
sincerely hope that the effort to erect the monument may soon 
be crowned with success. We must contribute our mite. 

: E. 8S. Lovesy. 

The foul brood law was then read and approved. 

Mr. H.C. Jorgenson, of Juab county, spoke of the bee- 
industry in his county. Hesaid that the bees had not done 
as well there this year as they had done some other years. He 
said that his bees some years averaged over 75 pounds to the 
colony, but this year they had not stored over 45 pounds. He 
reported that foul brood was nearly stampt out in Juab 
county, and also spoke at some length on the sources from 
which the bees gather honey there. 

Secretary Fagg spoke on the subject of wintering; also 
of crowding the queens out of laying-room, and how to avoid 
it by giving them frames of foundation. He also spoke of 
marketing the honey crop, and said it should be put up in the 
best shape possible. ; 

Mr. F. Schach spoke of the difference in the working 
qualities of bees, saying that some would store large amounts 
of honey while others, under the same conditions, would 
hardly do anything. 

Mr. J. Terry spoke of the different qualities of honey pro- 
duced by the bees. He said that while the bees should have 
proper ventilation, they should be protected through the win- 
ter. Several other members spoke on the wintering of bees 
and on the marketing of the products. 





Mr. Heywood said, as a rule, the bees in his locality had 
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done well this season; while they had not swarmed much they 
had gathered lots of honey, and are in good condition for 
wintering. “Dex 

Mr. Barrows said the experience of bee-men was much the 
same; that his best colony stored 264 pounds, while others 
did not yield much. He also spoke of his experience in win- 
tering, and that he kept his colonies strong by examining the 
brood-chamber and supplying the queen with frames and 
foundation. He reported that this had not been an average 
year with bim, his bees having averaged only 150 pounds, 
which was only ‘about half the amount they stored some 
seasons. 

A letter was read from Jas. Hacking, saying that his 
bees had done well this year. He had 180 colonies, old and 
new, and his crop of honey was 27,5V00 pounds, an average 
of nearly 153 pounds. He said that there were 2,950 colo- 
nies of bees in the county, but while all of them had not done 
as well as his, many of them had, or very nearly so. 


Pres. Lovesy reviewed some of the remarksoffered. He 
spoke on the wintering problem, and said that it was one of 
the most complicated problems of the industry; that a large 
colony of bees generated considerable heat, for this reason the 
bees must be kept dry, especially in winter; that while pro- 
tection is good, the bees must not be sealed up air-tight, for 
in that condition they are liable to smother, or die from the 
foul air. He advised bee-keepers to give the queens laying- 
room, see that the bees have an abundance of stores for win- 
ter, and to keep all colonies strong at all times. If there is 
any secret to success, it is always in having strong colonies. 
Himself and Mr. Bouck had sent samples of honey to the 
Nebraska State Fair, and had obtained first and second pre- 
miums. Our Nebraska friends treated them very kindly, and 
invited them to come again. 


On motion of Mr. Heywood, a committee of three were 
appointed to represent Utah at the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion at Omaha next year. The committee are E. S. Lovesy, 
Joshua Terry, and Jno. B. Fagg. 

The meeting then adjourned till April, 1898. 

J. B. Faaa, Sec. 
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Bee-Lice.—In an aggravated case where the use of 
tobacco-smoke failed to rout the bee-louse in two colonies, ex- 
periments were made upon single bees, and naphthalin was 
found the most efficient remedy, killing the lice in a short 
time without injuring the bees.—Pfaelz. Bzt. Fortunately 
bee-lice do not seem to flourish in this councry, but it may be 
well to know how to meet them should they ever apply for 
naturalization’ papers here. 


Scotch Heather.—The question having been raised 
in Gleanings whether the heather plant had ever been grown 
in this country, Mrs. Lambrigger avers that there is no mis- 
take about it, quoting such good authorities as Peter Hender- 
son and Gray’s Manual to back up the assertion thatit has 
been naturalized at Tewkesbury, Mass., Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, and also in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Calluna 
vulgaris and Erica cinerea are both terms that do duty as 
botanical -names for the common heather. 


Weight ot Sections.—“ This Xyear 17,728 1% 
sections averaged 14.41 oz. each, against an average last 
year of 15.088 oz...... The variation in the weight of flnisht 
sections this year was very great. The lightest case of 12 
sections was 844 lbs., and the heaviest case 12% lbs. Of 
course, the lightest section of the lightest case and the heav- 
iest section of the heaviest case were still farther apart. It 
hardly seems right to sell such sections by the piece.”—Stray 
Straws, in Gleanings. The editor of Gleanings, however, 
stoutly maintains that selling sections by the piece is all right, 
at least ‘‘in’some localities.” 





—_—- 


Winter-Passages in Combs.—G. M. Doolittle 
is askt in Gleanings, page 774, whether it is well to have holes 
made in brood-combs so the bees can readily pass through and 
thus avoid being left to chill in little clusters outside the 
brood-nest. He refers to the fad for that sort of thing some 
years ago, when among other things holes were bored through 
the center of the combs by means of a square stick, a hole 
being bored in the side of the hive to allow the stick to be 
pusht through, the last survivor of the fad being Hill’s device, 


and says he thinks there is no benefit in anything of the kind. 
He found that bees would die within half an inch of the holes, 
also that the little knots of dead bees found on the outer 
combs were only after the first contraction of the main cluster 
from the cold, subsequent expansions and contractions not re- 
sulting in the death of fresh knots, so he concludes that these 
bees die, not because they have been caught by the cold away 
from the cluster, but because they are bees ready to die of 
old age, instinctively leaving the cluster, and hindered from 
leaving the hive by the cold, they do the next best thing, and 
congregate in their dying hour on the outer combs. 


Spoiling the Market.—Dan White makes an 
earnest plea in Gleanings against spoiling the market for ex- 
tracted honey by throwing unripe stuff upon it. Even bee- 
keepers with large apiaries are spoiling the market for them- 
selves and others by selling unripe honey. Such being the 
case, it is little wonder we hear so much about poor markets, 
especially for extracted honey. Those who care to establish 
a permanent set of customers for their honey will do well to 
paste up on the looking-glass this sentence of Mr. White: 
‘* Don’t forget that very few people get tired of good, first- 
class honey; and above all, remember that almost any one 
will tire of poor, thin, unripe honey.” 


The New-Old Section and Separator.— 
The senior Root has neglected his turnip patches and hot-beds 
long enough to make one of his periodic excursions into the 
region of beedom, lured thither by the sight of the new sec- 
tion and separator. He gives to some extent the history of 
the development of the section and separator, and declares 
there is not a new feature about the new section with its four 
plain sides of equal width throughout (how could there be in 
a section as complicated as a dry-goods box?), nor yet in the 
fence-like separator, only that we have just awaked to the 
proper appreciation of the combination, and he is enthusiastic 
over its simplicity and utility, believing it must rapidly super- 
sede all other styles. 


Grading Honey by Pictures.—aA. I. Root is a 
great man for pictures, andin bequeathing an assortment of 
his various characteristics to his son, Ernest, the love of pic- 
tures was not omitted. And now the said son proposes to use 
pictures to aid in grading honey. Appoint a committee at the 
next meeting of United States Bee-Keepers’ Union to select 
representative sections of the different grades, say four sec- 
tions in each grade, the four ranging from the best to the 
poorest admissible in that grade, photograph them, then print 
half-tone pictures on cards, the four sections of one grade, 
life-size, on each card with the proper name attacht. With a 
card’of each grade before him, the grader would be to some 
extent in the position of one who had the sections themselves 
before him to compare with. The idea is well worth trying, 
we think. 


Bees Gathering Wax.—A correspondent of Glean- 
ings suggested the plan of furnishing beeswax to bees in the 
form of small scraps, in order to save the time of the bees and 
the honey used to secrete the wax. He was answered that 
the most economical way was to furnish the wax in the form 
of foundation. Butthe editor admitted that bees do gather 
wax in dull seasons, evidently referring to the bits of wax 
that bees scrape from old combs or the like, carrying it into 
the hive on their legs. At this the ‘‘ stray straw” man mixt 
in, saying he had some evidence that not a particle of such 
wax was ever used for comb building, but only as a substitute 
for or in combination with propolis. The editor thinks he 
has evidence to the contrary, and as a last word cites the fact 
that in dull seasons, or when the honey-flow is moderate, the 
bees almost invariably build combs heavier than when honey 
comes with a rush. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAS 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

——————— -o-—____—_ 

Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Jourpa! 

should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 





scribe for it. See offers on page 733. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Loss of Mating Queens—Light Brood Foundation 
-—3 or 5 Banded Bees—Planting for Honcy. 


1. I keep my bees in the city. I lost 50 per cent. of my 
queens the past season on their bridal trips,and I attributed 
the loss of such a large percentage to the river. It is my opin- 
ion the queen and drone, when they meet, fall tothe water 
and drown. Is my theory corrett ? 

2. I will make 50 hives for my increase next year. I 
have now at the sawmill to be drest, 1,000 feet of juniper 
plank. Itis the lightest and most durable wood grown in 
the South. Do you think light foundation for the brood- 
chamber will answer ? and for 50 10-frame Hoffman hives, 
how many pounds of light foundation will it take, using full 
sheets ? 

3. Whatis your opinion of the difference in 3 and 5 
banded bees? I am going to try 5 bands one more year, and 
if they do no better than in the past, I will replace with 3 
bands ? 

4. I can rent land in this section at from $3.00 to $5.00 
peracre. Would it pay to rent and plant honey-producing 
plants for the bees? If so, what would you advise me to 
plant? The land is one mile from the city, is poor land, and 
would need a fertilizer to produce much vegetation. 

NortH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is quite possible you are right, altho the 
loss seems very heavy from that cause alone. 

2. Light brood foundation will be all right if your frames 
are well wired. It runs eight sheets to the pound, so for 50 
10-frame hives it will take 6244 pounds, more or less, for it 
does not run of exact weight. 

3. Taking them allin all, I doubt whether you are likely 
in general to get anything better in 5 bands than in 3, altho 
there is much difference, and some 5-banders may be as good 
as any of the 3-banders. 

4. I don’t believe you can get your money back on it for 
honey alone. If sweet cluver has value in your region as a 
forage plant, then you might do well to invest. It would 
probably do without fertilizers, and would act upon the land 
somewhat as a fertilizer. 


2 — 


Two Queens in a Hive--Bitter Honey-—Balled 
Queens. 


- 


1. I opened one of my hives having an Italian colony, the 
other day, and in looking over the frames I found two queens. 
Why were there two queens in that hive ? 
2. Does honey-dew make bitter honey ? 
of honey this season, and it was all bitter. 
3. In looking over the frames of one of my colonies I 
found that the bees had balled one of my fine tested queens, 
which they killed at once. The queen was young and prolific, 
having the frames filled with eggs and brood. I introduced 
another one, which they killed in the same way. Why did 
they kill the queens? and what would be best to do with the 
colony ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that the bees have 
reared a young queen to take the place of the old one, and it 
happens in a good many cases that the old queen is left for 
some time after the advent of her royal daughter. It is not 
so very unusual to find mother and daughter laying on the 
Same comb. But you will probably find that the mother will 


I got a nice crop 


disappear in a short time. 

2. It is not specially bitter, but of dark color and usually 
of disagreeable taste. 
special flower. 
prove with age. 


3. It isn’t easy to say in all cases why bees ball their own 
queen. 


The bitter honey probably came from 
It is barely possible that the honey will im- 


Generally, however, it is from fright. Itis very 


“which holds one Langstroth frame. 








probable that you were yourself to blame for the death of the 
first queen. You say she was balled and killed at once. When 
bees ball their own queen, indeed when they ball any queen, 
they are not likely to kill her at once, but keep her impris- 
oned, and if they kill her at all it will be after balling her till 
sheis worn out. Butif the bee-keeper attempts to pull apart 
the ball and forcibly remove the queen, she is very likely to 
be stung to death. Upon opening a hive I have a good many 
times found the bees in the act of balling the queen, but in 
such case I close the hive as quickly as possible and leave the 
bees to themselves, and the next day the queen will be found 
laying all right. If for any reason you want to get a queen 
away from a ball of bees, don’t try to pull her away by force, 
but steadily blow smoke upon the ball till all the bees let go 
and try to get out of the way. Be careful not to blow hot 
smoke on the ball, for that will make them sting the queen at 
once, but if you have a hot-blast smoker hold it far enough 
from the ball so the bees will not feel the heat. 


If the bees have been queenless for a number of weeks, 
the best thing is to unite them with some other colony, altho 
they will not be of much use anywhere if they are very old. 
If the loss of the queen is a recent occurrence, and the colony 
is strong, and you have po need of the bees to strengthen any 
other colony, just let it alone till next spring and then give it 
brood and eggs from which to rear a queen. 


A Case of Balled Queen. 


For pleasure and experiment I have an observation hive 
Early in September I 
killed the black queen and the next day inserted three Italian 
queen-cells. These hatcht Sept. 10. I removed the darkest 
and kept the yellowest queen. I happened to witness her 
‘*bridal trip” Sept. 22; she began laying a few days later, 
but before she began I took out the old frame, because there 
was no honey and no brood, and putin a frame with plenty 
of brood, and the rest honey sealed over. The honey began 
to go, and sol began to feed. After about a week of feeding 
I noticed one day (Oct. 24) quite a solid bunch of bees ata 
certain point. I watchtitin the afternoon. I saw the queen 
in the center, as she had slowly workt her way to the glass. I 
saw by the way they hugged her that something was up, and 
that they were probably trying to “ball” her. I took the 
frame out, and still they hung together in asolid bunch. I 
finally liberated her, and she fell to the bottom of the hive; 
the bees then jumpton her as if she were a stranger, and 
fought her as I have seen them when a strange queen goes to 
a hive-entrance. I secured her and put her into a queen-cage 
in the hive. The hive is quite full of bees and some brood. 
They are storing away the honey and sugar I am feeding; 
they gather a little honey and pollen every morning. 

Were they ‘‘ balling” her, or trying to protect her from 
some enemy? Why ball a young laying queen? Did they 
think she was laying out of season? or what was wrong? 
Would you liberate her now, or keep her caged longer ? 


They commerced to ball the queen in the morning, and it 
was 4 o’clock before we liberated her. The books I have 
seem to be silent~on the subject. DocTor. 


ANSWER.—By referring to the answer to ‘ Virginia’s” 
questions in this department this week, you will find a pretty 
full answer to your question. The probability is that the 
bees balled the queen to protect her, and not at ail because 
she was laying out of season. Better liberate her, and it 
might be well to take the precaution to liberate heras you 
would on introducing a queen, that is, allowing the bees to 
eat away the candy in the cage to liberate her. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AMAA BA 





Honey as Food is the nameof a 24-page pamphlet, 
34%x6% inches, which we are now printing fur general dis- 
tribution among those who should be usersof honey. It is 
just the thing for bee-keepers to hand to every one of their 
customers, and also to those whom they would like to have as 
customers. Itis very handy in size—just right to go into an 
ordinary business envelope. It contains 12 illustrations, five 
of which are somewhat comic, and help to make it attractive. 
There is a blank space for your name and address. About 
3g of the pamphlet was written by Dr. Miller, and then we 
added thereto many new and valuable honey recipes—for 
cooking and for medicinal purposes. In all, it makes a neat 
little pamphlet. Send name and address and we will mail you 
a sample of ‘‘ Honey as Food.” 

Prices for quantities, postpaid—25 for 30 cents; 50 for 
50 cents ; 100 for 85 cents: 200 for $1.40. By express, 
not prepaid, 500 for $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
oft honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 
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EUGENE Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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Editorial Comments. 
Kind Words of Sympathy have come to us from 
many of our subscribers, upon the death of our dear baby, 
Oct. 27. As it is impossible for us to write to each kind 
friend a personal letter, we take this opportunity to sincerely 
thank all who have been so thoughtful, and have so sympa- 
thetically exprest themselves in tender words. We wish to 
assure all that such expressions are greatly appreciated by us. 
—~t 2 

The Northwestern Convention was held last 
week Wednesday and Thursday, as per announcement, but 
owing to the railroads declining to sellexcursion tickets to Chi- 
cago from Nov. 2 to the 13th, as previously advertised, of 
course the attendance was not as large as anticipated, but the 
interest was all right. Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio aud Nebraska were represented. The following 
were elected as permanent officers after the adoption of a 
constitution : 

President, Dr. C. C. Miller; Vice-President, Hon. E. Whit- 
comb; and Secretary-Treasurer, George W. York. 

A shorthand report was taken, which we intend to pub- 
lish immediately after the Buffalo convention report, which 
we now expect to begin next week. 


———_—=>--0--——_ 


Foul Brood on the Increase.—Editor Root, 
in Gleanings for Nov. 1, has this to say regarding the dread 
disease of foul brood: 


We are receiving, almost daily, suspected samples of brood 
which we are requested to diagnose. In nine cases out of ten 
they prove to be foul brood. To-day (Oct. 20) Lopened a 
sample of one of the worst cases I have ever seen. The odor 
from a colony affected would be sufficiently strong, I think, so 


that it could be detected several yards from the apiary. At 
all events, it was the *‘ loudest”’-smelling sample I ever came 
across. This almost daily receipt of samples of affected brood 
from all parts of the country is alarming. 

I have already found where this disease is making head- 
way in portions of the United States that have more colonies 
and more bee-keepers tothe square mile, I believe, than any 
other place in this country. In fact, the disease is apparently 
starting up all over the land, and it will need some vigorous 
measures and some good legislation to keep the disease in 
check. I would suggest that, in those States where there is 
no foul-brood law, bee-keepers send in a big petition to their 
next genera! assembly, asking for the needed legislation. 

A foul brood inspector (N. E. France) has been appointed 
for Wisconsin. A law was recently enacted; and with the 
State back of him the inspector proposes to makea clean 
sweep of the State. 

The good work done by Fou! Brood Inspector McEvoy, of 
Canada, is too well known to need mention, and now the 
Canadian bee-keepers are practically masters of the disease. 

We on this side of the line cannot afford to let it get the 
start of us. Nearly all of the text-books on apiculture give 
good methods of treating the disease. 


We wish to second the excellent suggestions offered by 
Mr. Root in the foregoing. It would be a good thing, too, if 
every bee-keeper would read up on the disease, so as to be 
able to spot it at once, should it attack his own apiary. 

encanta 


Overstocking in York State.—Look out fora 
Klondike rush toward the region of Jefferson Co., N. Y. The 
editor of Gleanings, after reporting what big yields of honey 
he had found upon a trip through the State of New York, 
warned off al! intruders by saying the ground was already 
overstockt. Now comes J. F. Petrie, who says that the 
opposite is the case in his locality, where he has wholesaled 
at 40 cents a quart extracted horey bought at Medina, anda 
neighbor woman reports a colony increast to nine in one sea- 
son by natural swarming. He closes by saying: ‘‘I believe 
there are excellent localities here for the location of apiaries, 
and will answer inquiries from any one interested who will 
inclose a stamp.” Nowit will be just iike some people to 
wonder whether Mr. Petrie may not be distantly related to 
some real estate agent. 


Knows the Ear-Marks.—The editor of Gleanings 
has been making a study of ears, and thinks he recognizes the 
one who does the ‘‘ boiling” of the other bee-papers for our 
‘* Beedom Boiled Down” department, ty certain cicatrices on 
his auricular appendages. You may be right, Mr. Root, but 
remember there’s more than one specimen with big ears. 


—___—~ 2 »— 


Getting People into Bee-Keeping. — Mr. 
John A. Pease, of California, in the Pacific Bee Journal, has 
something to say about the low price of honey, anda good 
deal more against inducing people to embark ip the pursuit of 
bee-culture. Here are his ideas as set forth in the article re- 
ferred to: 


In the September number of the Pacific Bee Journal, in 
my article on the present low price of honey, I took the posi- 
tion that it was caused by the glowing reports of enormous 
crops of honey being produced al! over the country, creating 
the idea in the mind of the public that the supply was far in 
excess of the demand, and causing people to hold off from 
buying, hoping to get lower prices later on; also causing some 
weak-kneed producers to offer their product at even less than 
the cost of production, thus demoralizing the market. I am 
also glad to see that several others—abler writers than myself 
—have taken the alarm, and are protesting against such fool- 
ish action, for althoit is toolate to do us any good this year, 
yet I hope it may prevent people from making the same blun- 
der in the future. 

But there is another cause that is even more disastrous 
its consequences, because it is far more reaching; for wh 
this is only temporary in its results, reaching through « 
year only, that has been going on for years until it has 
brought down the present to less than one quarter the former 
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bee-papers and bee-books, and many bee-keepers, of holding 
out to the public the idea, that, for the capital invested, bee- 
keeping is the most profitable business that a man can enter 
into; and trying to persuade ‘‘the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker,” and all others, to go into it. It is not 
strange that the supply dealer, or even the publishers of the 
bee books and papers, should do this, because the more bee- 
keepers there are the greater demand it makes for their 
wares; but, itis passing strange that bee-keepers can’t see 
that every new recrujt that enters the ranks is a new rival 
that will take away a share of their profits. 


I know that bee-keepers are, as a class, inclined to be 
free-hearted, and like to see others prosper as well as them- 
selves; and thisis right. I believe in unselfishness, and in 
doing all in my power to help my neighbor, and if he wishes 
to engage in bee-keeping it is his right todo so; andif he 
needs any assistance I will give it freely, even tho I know that 
every pound he puts upon the market prevents me from selling 
apound. Butif he asks my advice about embarking in the 
business, I will tell him frankly and candidly that he had bet- 
ter keep out of it; and I believe that I would be just as un- 
selfish in giving such advice as in assisting him if he was in 
the business and needed my assistance; for the business is 
already overdone, and in nine chances out of ten he would be 
disappointed and lose his time, if not all the money that he 
put into it, for itis a fact that ninety out of every hundred 
that engagein the business make a failure of it, and nine out 
of the other ten only make a partial success; so I think that 
it is not only for our own interests, but it is an actual kind- 
ness to others, to use all our influence to keep them from en- 
gaging in an enterprise in which the chances are largely 
against their succeeding. JOHN A. PEASE. 

Surely the foregoing is passing strange when its author 
puts forth aclaim to ‘‘ unselfishness.” He might as well say 
that if a new man goes into wheat raising, that will make the 
market just so much more overloaded for the producers 
already im the field. Therefore, no one should encourage peo- 
ple to go into wheat growing. Or, it is a kindness to discour- 
age any one from planting orchards, for every bushel of apples 
or other fruit grown by the newcomer will displace a bushel 
produced by those already in the fruit-growing business! 
Strange arguments, indeed. 


While we do not believe in holding out the hope to the 
prospective bee-keeper that bee-culture competes successfully 
with the newly-discovered Klondike in its golden results, still 
we do believe thatif a man wishes to try to better his condi- 
tion, and thinks he can by industry, study, and close applica- 
tion, make a success of keeping bees, you may be sure that 
we would be the last man to advise him to ‘‘stay out,” or 
‘* keep off the grass.” No, sir, we are not built that way, and 
we don’t take any stock in the argument that the few pounds 
that a beginner produces is going to displace the crops of the 
experts or materially affect the market price of honey. And, 
besides, if nine-tenths of them make a failure of the business, 
why be so afraid of their competition ? 


Another thing, every leader in bee-culture to-day was 
once a beginner—once ran the risk of getting into the nine- 
tenths failure crowd. Of course, the Doolittles, the Dadants, 
the Millers, the Elwoods, the Hetheringtons, the MclIntyres, 
yes, and the Langstroths, should all have been strangled be- 
fore their bee-keeping infancy began, in order to be in line 
with the arguments of the Peases, and a few others who are 
so ‘‘unselfish” that they can’t rest easy when they see a poor 
fellowman put forth an honest endeavor to gather in some pf 
earth’s wasting sweetness! 

We are more and more reaching the conclusion that if 
some of the time now devoted to whining about low prices of 
honey were invested in an honest effort to extend its consump- 
tion, there would soon be no time left for whining. We are 
endeavoring to do our part toward helping to increase the 
demand for pure honey, and sincerely believe that the field is 
practically unlimited. Why, there are millions of people in 
our cities that never have tasted pure bees’ honey. They 
don’t know anything about its healthfulness and deliciousness. 
They have been trying to make themselves believe that the 


mixt-up glucose slops, put up by the adulterating devils, is 
real honey, and many of the consumers are fearing to buy, 
lest they get the disgusting glucose mess in place of the 
genuine article. 

Talk about over-production of honey, with 70,000,000 
people in this country, and not one-half of them ever tasting 
pure honey! Why, it’s the rankest kind of nonsense. Dr. 
Miller had over 17,000 pounds of honey this year, and sold it 
allinone lump, at a good price. Suppose he had secured 
twice as much, do you think he would have had to beg fora 
buyer? No, sir; he would have shipt the 34,000 pounds just 
as promptly as the 17,000, and at the same price. 

It will be some time ere we can be induced to believe that 
too much of the nicest comb or extracted honey is being pro- 
duced. We know there is too much of an inferior grade, 
indifferently put upon the market, but there is nolaw prevent- 
ing bee-keepers from putting forth their best efforts toward 
improving th.ir honey product, and then doing their best to 
get the public to eat it. 





The Weekly Budget. 





Mr. B.S. K. BENNETT, of the Pacific Bee Journal, has 
quite an extended write-up of his Eastern trip in the Novem- 
ber issue of his paper. He reports a splendid time all along 
the way. The ‘associate editor,” Mr. B. S. Eaton, reports 
that their paper “ has never been self-sustaining.” 


Epiror HutcuHinson, of the Review, gives in his October 
number a very graphic discription of his visit to Niagara 
Falls just before the Buffalo convention. Mr. H. is an adept 
at giving clear and interesting descriptions of things or places. 
He ought to travel and then write up his experiences for some 
of the best home journals. 





.« 


Mr. Cuas. H. LAKE, the apiarist of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, is given a complimentary notice in the Som- 
erset Journal, a newspaper publishtin that State. He is 
credited with having four apiaries in Kent county, five in 
Baltimore county, and 50 to 75 colonies at the college apiary. 
Seems to us he must be a busy bee-man. 


‘* FRIEND YORK :—The “old reliable’ American Bee Jour- 
nal comes every week as regular as clock-work. I have got 
so used to looking for it every Saturday morning that I should 
certainly feel lost if it failed me; and there is always some- 
thing in it that to be without would seem to me a greater loss 
than the price of a year’s subscription.” —E. 8S. Lovesy, Utah. 


Dr. MILLER, ina ‘‘stray straw” in Gleanings, says this 
about his honey crop for 187: 


“This year, from 239 colonies, spring count, I got 
17,150 pounds of honey, all comb but 3YO pounds. Thatis 
the biggest yield I ever got, but not the biggest yield per 
colony.” 

Editor Hutchinson, when commenting on the Doctor’s 
crop, in the Review, said: 

‘* And this in a locality where there have been very poor 
crops for several years. This is the best possible answer to 
the question, ‘ Will the good years come again ?’” 








Epitror E. R. Root, when on his trip ‘‘down East” in 
August and September, took along his kodak, and some of 
the ** shots” he has since been reproducing in Gleanings. Mr. 
Root is quite a photographer, and we are glad of it. We 
should like to do likewise, but with the Bee Journal issued 
weekly, we are held too close to our office to ever have time to 
ramble over the country very much to ‘take picters.” But 
after all, we doubtif it pays for an agricuitural journal to 
try to compete with the high-class and highly-illustrated liter- 
ary papers of the present day. Still, if a publisher feels that 
he can go deeply into the liberal use of a costly line of half- 
tone engravings, it is all right. We don’t object, for we like 
fine pictures, and would likely have more of them in the Bee 
Journal, if—well, if about a thousand of our good subscribers 





were a little more prompt in paying their subscriptions. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
‘or Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
tevised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursult, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid In the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but ts 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
Serer of bees. 460 pages; bound tn cldth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as _ Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25, 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methcds and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-hKheeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
{n paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Shiver Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results.of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CHAS. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leafiet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00, 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
ests what and how to plar itis a chapter from 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents.. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 


gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ort of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10 cts 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new systeq, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. oO. 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm pers 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera) Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
its; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar ind the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given witb 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
S, BW Oe OO no. n:c 0 ct c0cees 008s 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’sGuide.................00. 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....--. 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6, Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping ‘ay wd tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Hee-eeping hy. eee 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book. Ty, S 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ................... L1O 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1,15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... .....0. 1.15 
RRS See eee 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book...........cceee. 1.10 
30. Potato Culture... .. wes so RO 


32. Hand-Book of Heaith.... ...... , Ra 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 


aaa aerrrnrs 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies). 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory.......... oo sae 





9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general,etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 





5b 10 25b 50b 
Alsike Clover........ .70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover...... . 05 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 eents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY-JARS. 


1-lb., $4.50 per gross ; discount on quantities. 
Sq. with Corks. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


We pay 26c cash, f. o. b. N. Y. City. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Bees, Free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
ApraRy—Glen Cove, L, I. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} R(AT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 








~?F Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

— ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

- and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
= dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
* America. We supply Deal- 

5 ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WISs. 
Please ‘mention Bee Journal when writing. 















fo: cee. nse 
LW i.1us. Catalogue, 114 t0122 8. 6th St. Quincy, 112 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and Hetail. 
Working Wax tice tor cisn A Specialty, 
At Reduced Prices during the Winter. 


My ‘Foundation will SPEAK FOR ITSELF, and 
prices are O. K. So donot fail to write fora 
Catalog with prices and samples. 


Beeswax taken in Exchange for Foun- 
dation or any other Supplies. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


—i NO DIRT LEFT 
SER Susy Due Wasukk® 
100 pieces in one hour and 

















NTED. Exclusive 


Raat RCT gale, Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mfg. Co., 147 &. 13 St., Erie, Pa. 
44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; ail about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; allabout forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s “Scientific 
Queen-Rearing ”’ —a book of over 170 
pases, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes Journal for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bre Jovurnat for a year at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 733. 








General Items 


al Mel eres eee ee i a i ie Se i i ee ed “ene 
. . 
Bee-Fever Running High. 


I have taken 4581 pounds of honey. 
The bee-fever is running pretty high at 
this time. I had 4 acres of sweet clover 
that grew from 7 to8 feet high. My 
bees are in fine condition for winter. I 
had 176 colonies. I put in 36 fine 
queens the last season. 

F. J. R. DAVENPORT. 

Ellis Co., Tex., Oct. 18. 


-——_ 








Not an Encouraging Report. 


My report for this year is very poor. 
I had 56 colonies in the spring, increast 
to 84. One swarm went to the woods, 
I doubled up to 80, and got 500 pounds 
of comb honey. The forepart of the 
summer was very cold and wet, until 
June 10, then we had nice weather until 
July 6, and after that it was very wet 
and cold at night. Iexpect to requeen 
all my colonies with young queens in the 
spring, and am already placing my or- 
ders. G. W. BELL. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Nov. 6. 





Winter Repository—Skunks, Etc. 


This has been a rather poor year for 
honey in Otsego County, although we 
got some surplus honey. I doubled my 
colonies so I now have 25 in good con- 
dition to go into winter quarters. I 
have just finisht my winter repository, 
which I commenced early last spring. I 
have workt at it by odd spells. It is all 
under ground, 15x18x6 feet, and has a 
3-inch tile drain. It is naturally very 
dry, and the walls are 2 feet thick, mor- 
tared at the inside 8 inches, and at the 
outside the same, and leaves an air-space 
of 8 inches in the center. I also have 
3-inch ventilators to use if necessary. 


I have been troubled with skunks quite 
alittle; they would come regularly every 
night and visit someof my hives. I set 
some traps and caught them in front of 
the hives, with no smell whatever. I 
watcht one of them and saw him scratch 
in the entrance with hisfront paw, and 
the bees would come out and Mr. Skunk 
would eat a very choice meal of them. 


It is reported that foul brood has made 
its appearance in the northern part of 
this county. If suchis the case I hope 
it will be stampt out at once. 

A. G. PALMER. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., Nov. 18. 





Extracted Honey—Hive Ventilation. 


If I am a judge of good things, I be- 
lieve the bee-keeping brothers and sisters 
owe mea vote ofthanks. Why? Simply 
because 1 have succeeded in breaking 
Mr. Bevins’ 20 year Rip Van Winkle nap. 
Now, say, don’t tell Mr. Bevins, but I 
thought when I wrote before that per- 
haps I might succeed, as the article on 
page 675 tells me that I have. 


Now although Mr. Bevins admits that 
until certain conditions are changed, 
not every one should produce extracted 
honey, yet he does not give us those con- 
ditions, that is, he does not tell us what 
they are. If I remember correctly, Mr. 
Bevins, in his first article, leaves out all 
‘ifs’ and ‘‘ands,” leaving us to infer 
that under existing circumstances all 





BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
x 
[]_SEE THAT WINK ! 
a Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
162 Mass. Ave., 
“Wosc' DOvDER'S 40° INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Pounder, 














e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. book, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ies. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. ©O., 
46 Water 8t SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pare'Satsiog Yor Ysv7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California =« 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market S8t.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
I} AIA Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
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should produce extracted honey; then 
admitting that he was a cofnb honey pro- 
ducer, what else could I do but pick him 
up? 

Now, Mr. Bevins, I am standing with 
my foot raised, ready to kick all those 8- 
frame hives into the middle of next week, 
as soon as you convince me there is 
something better; that is, afterthe bees 
have been removed, but excuse me from 
putting my toe up against them as full 
of honey as they are now. 

Again, Mr. Bevins leaves us in the 
dark when he says he prefers 6-inch 
frames, but does not say why! So Mr. 
Bevins, why do you prefer 6-inch frames ? 
and do you use them in the brood-cham- 
bers as well as supers? If not, what 
size and number in the brood-chambers ? 

Mr. Bevins finds fault with my man- 
ner of ventilation. Perhaps it might be 
better to raise the front end instead of 
the back, but I can hardly see why. No, 
Mr. Bevins, my bees do not loaf around 
the gap produced by raisiog the rear end, 
but, on the contrary, it prevents loafing. 


If Mr. Bevins gets tosleeping too hard, 
I hope other bee-keepers will help me 
poke him inthe ribs once in a while, 
and get a few of those dreams in print. 

With the editor’s permission I would 
be pleased to open a discussionin a 
short time, through the American Bee 
Journal, regarding the ripening of ex- 
tracted honey; how many combs are 
wanted for a colony; and such like. 

Good-bye, Mr. Bevins. I hope we will 
hear from you again soon. 

KE. B. TYRRELL. 
Genesee Co., Mich., Nov. 1. 


Bee-Keeping in Southern California. 


I sometimes think that to understand 
how to handle bees a man needs to follow 
the business in Southern California, at 
least for one or two years. [ thought 
before coming here that I could do any- 
thing I pleased with bees; but when I 
tried my hand with the mongrels, half- 
wild, half-civilized, and wholly savage, 
that may be pickt up almost any day of 
the year in this region, I soon found 
that they could do as they pleased with 
me, and have a good supply of energy 
left over for the next time. 

More or less swarms abscond every 
favorable season, and many of them 
cluster on orchard trees, others find 
lodging places in the rocksin the moun- 
tains, in any kind of holesin the ground, 
in boxes of all descriptions that may be 
lying out in the open air, andin all kinds 
of buildings. A swarm of apparently 
pure black bees located in a rabbit-hole 
that had been dug down by the side of a 
well-curb only a few miles from my 
house. I gota fine colony of pure Ital- 
ians that had taken possession of a large 
box-rabbit-trap on a neighbor’s ranch. 
Another one I got that had gone into a 
little soap-box that lay in a neighbor’s 
door-yard, and that had no bottom, and 
the top had several holes in it an inch in 
diameter. Through these the _ bees 
workt. ‘There they had lived all of last 
winter, and sent outa swarm in the 
spring. 

Sometime in the spring a man who 
lived about two miles from me came up 
and told me thata swarm of bees had 
gone into an upper room, over a chicken 
house, that was used fora kind of lum- 
ber-room, and he would like if I would 
go down and get them. Itookan empty 
hive in my buggy and drove down. The 
bees had gone under some full sacks and 








Finest Alfalfa Honey | 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, op 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1can, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 


in one case, 614 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash MUST accom- 
pany each order. 


(3 A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & O0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the{Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there isin the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Att 


BEE-KKEPERS We make 
The Very Finest Line of 

in the Market, and sell SU PPI [KS 
them at Low Prices. ] 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Npecial Agent for the Southwest—*- ABB og f 


pe rice eins ati a St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our ‘Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 














Couldn’t Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and mustrsay the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
| best invention ever made, and will be ws l- 
, | come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. ! 
queens, all inone day, when examining my | could not do without one now. 
| 


bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. GeO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK: & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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into an old trunk partly filled with 
papers and clothing. in the corner of 
this trunk they had clustered, mostly in 
the lid. The hingesof this being broken, 
I took the lid with a majority of the 
bees and shook them into the top of my 
hive and closed the cover. [ then 
turned the trunk down with the corner 
that contained the remaining bees 
against the alighting-board of the hive, 
and immediately they took up the line of 
march to join their companions already 
in the hive, and in 15 minutes from the 
time that I began the operation, I had 
almost every beeof the colony in the 
hive, and closed up ready to take home. 


Once I had prepared a number of hives 
with foundation starters in the frames 
and stackt them up at the end of a tool- 
house near the bee-yard, to have them 
convenient when swarmscame out. One 
day I noticed several bees working in 
and out of one ofthe hives, but supposed 
they were drawn there by the odor of 
the wax foundation; but a few days 
later, and while the bees were still there, 
an immense swarm came roaring down 
from the mountains and wen into the 
hive where the few ees had been at 
work for nearly a week. The swarm 
was strung out till it took some minutes 
for the hindmost ones to arrive after the 
first ones had reacht the hive. Did this 
indicate that the swarm had come a long 
distance ? 

A number of swarms and colonies have 
been offered me by the neighbors this 
fall if I would go after them; butag I 
should have to feed them I have not thot 
that it would pay, so I have declined 
these gifts. 

My bees in the yard gave 150 per cent 
of increase, 2nd over 50 pounds per col- 
ony of comb honey, spring count, besides 
some extracted. Thus you see it is easy 
to pick up and build up an apiary here. 

L. J. TEMPLIN. 

San Diego Co.. Calif., Oct. 27. 


= ™ > —-_.-- — 


Good Report for 1897. 


My report for 18Y7 is a good one. It 
has been the best since I kept bees. I 
got 300 pounds of section honey from 5 
colonies spring count, and increast to 10 
colonies. My bees-are in good condition 
for winter, with plenty of honey, We 
have hada terrible drouth this fall. 
Wheat moldedin the ground but the 
— is broken—-it is raining hard to- 

ay. 

I have sold about half my honey for 
12% cents. Section honey does not sell 
well. People are crying hard times. 
Poor people are looking for prosperity, 
but have not found it yet. 

Hurrah for the Bee Journal; it is 


right in line. W. M. DANIELS. 
Wood Co., Ohio, Nov. 2. 


_ 





> ___-___ 


Don’t Make Bee-Fencing. 


No; we don’t manufacture a bee-fence. 
This is in reply to numerous inquiries 
from our advertisement in the American 
Bee Journal. We have thought it would 
be a good thingif some people had a 
high-geared bee-fence, so that the apiary 
would not encroach upon the highway 
and allow the bees to become so point- 
edly acquainted with the passers-by. 
The hog fence and sheep fence have 
both absolutely failed to keep our 
own bees at home, or to keep our neigh- 
bor’s bees from coming over and gossip- 
ing with ours. But when we erected a 


140 New and Superb Illustrations. 


States. List of All the Presidents. 


Our Liberal Offers : 





for a year. 





Miniature Cut of Atias. Actnal Size. Open, 14 by 22 Inches; 
Closed, 14 by 11 Inches 


1891. Public Debt for the Past 100 Years. 
and Value of Farm Animals. 
lation. 


The Great People’s Atlas of the World. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


Up-to-Date, Accurate, Beautifully Illustrated. 


Nearly 70 Comprehensive Maps, many of them double-page. 

i A whole Library in itself, of vital and ab- 
sorbing interest to every member of the household, 

Population of each State and Territory, of all Counties of the United States, and 
of American Cities of over 5,O0O0 inhabitants, by latest Census. 


The handeomely engraved ma 
of all the States and Territories in 
the Union are large, full-page. with 
anumber of double-page maps to 
represent the most important of 
the Sta es. All countries on the 
face of the earth are shown Rivy- 
ers and lakes are accurately loca- 
ted. All of the large cities of the 
world, the important towns and 
most of the villages of the United 
States are given on these maps; 
also every county in each 
State. 

Over 200 Magnificent Iilustra- 
tions and Maps embellish nearly 
every prge of the Atias and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every 
part of.the world. 


This Atlas contains a prodigious 
amount of Historical. Physical, Po- 
litical, Educational and Statistical 
matter, so comprebensively ar- 
ranged and indext that informa- 
tion on any subject can be found 
in a moment's time. 


Description of the World. 


lt contains a General Description 
of the World, giving its Physical 
Features, Form. Density, Tempera- 
ture, Motion, Winds and Currents; 
Distribution of Land and Water; 
Races of People, their Religions 
and Numbers: alsothe mo-t com- 
plete Lirt of N»tions ever publisht, 
giving their Geographical Location, 
Area, Population, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, etc. 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 and 182, by 
Agricultural Productions. 
Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. 


Mineral Products. 
Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 
Gold and Sliver Statistics. Number 


Cultivable Area as Compared with Increase of Popu- 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and Other Informa- 
tion that should be in every Home, Store, 


Office and Schoolroom. 


We will mail this great Atlas, postpaid, for only 
50 ets.; or for $1.40 we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year; or we will mail it free asa 
premium for sending us one New Subscriber ($1.00) to the Bee Journal 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most ome sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. a illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating a. The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook's book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
bool asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
Will you have one ? 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





strip of the 25-bar 58-inch high stock- 
fence, advertised in the Bee Journal, we 
found that it was proof against every- 
thing except bees and flies, and, to own 
up to the truth, the full truth, we have 
to acknowledge that we never saw a bee 
fly through oroverthisfence! Not only 
so, but the hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, 





and bulls never interfere with the hives 


| 
any more. The drones slowly dragged 


themselves out, took alook at the 
meshes, size of the wire, and height of 
the fence, concluded they were in a jail, 
and died from shame. The queens even 
donned their regal robe, drest themselves 
in their must fascinating attire, and took 
an airing in perfect safety, although we 
really did lose one queen; she was a 
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dusky widow, given to roaming, always 
wanted to visit her neighboring ‘‘ king” 
bees. I say, she gets away sometimes, 
but ’tis fair to state that she makes her 
exits and entries by going and coming 
over a pond where the fence has been 
taken down. Wecall her Lilioukulani. 
J. GH. B. 
Special advertiser for the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co. 


_ - ——e = 
Report for the Season. 


As the honey season is over for this 
year, I will send my report. My bees 
came outof winter quarters in pretty 
fair condition; but the spring was wet 
and cold, and continued so until way 
long in May, which put the bees back a 
good deal. 

When clover came on, they had not 
yet swarmed, butas the clover didn’t 
amount to much they didn’t begin 
swarming till towards the last, and then 
it was so dry that the clover dried up, 
and at the same time stopt swarming 
till buckwheat bloomed. 

Last year the clover didn’t amount to 
anything, and this year but little, but 
‘*next year” (as they all say) I hope it 
will be better. 

The few sections that were started on 
clover were only about half completed, 
and so were finisht on buckwheat, which 
made a nice mix-up. 

The basswood has not yielded the last 
two seasons; it has bloomed enough, but 
has contained no nectar. In this neigh- 
borhood a fall flow is almost sure. This 
fall was an extra good one. 

I obtained as high as 75 pounds of 
comb honey from old colonies that had 
swarmed, and as well from swarms that 
were hived in July. I obtained in all 
about 600 pounds from my 27 colonies, 
which are now packt on their summer 
stands for winter in chaff-hives, and in 
splendid condition. 

FRANK —— 

Montcalm Co., Mich., Nov. 


>.> — — 


Short Crop of Honey—Foul Brood. 


Our bees here gave about one dollar’s 
worth of honey per colony, spring count; 
extracted at 10 cents, and comb, one- 
pound sections, 12 and 12% cents. 
There was a light crop in the summer, 
and fall feed good. The hives are full 
of honey and young bees, so look out 
next year for a crowded market. My 
honey was all sold to the people in three 
days after the last of it came from the 
hives, and I bought to fill orders. 

I was very glad to see the Wisconsin 
foul brood inspector, N. E. France, Aug. 
24. 1 had one white fungus colony, 
caused by chilled brood in the spring of 
1896. It won't bother me any more now. 
He, or whoever takes his place, has 
work enough to do. I know one man 
that lost over $1000 by buying a few 
foul broody hives. He had to fight foul 
brood in some 200 colonies more or less 
for two years. O. E. CLARK. 

Calumet Co., Wis., Nov. 8. 












BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACOY 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. , Quincy, ill. 





BEE-PEOPLE 


Are not exempt from other people in that 
they do not have 


COUGHS,COLDS, BRONCHITIS 
and RHEUMATISM, 


especially at this time of the year when the 
above ailments are decidedly prevalent. 


Yellowzones 
WILL CURE THEM. 


See our Testimonial Ad.in the Bee Journal 
of Nov. 11th. There is plenty of proof. No 
family should be without it. 


For PAIN and FEVER 


itis unexcelled. Just try a sample order 
and be convinced. 


PRICE BY MAIL. 
1 Box, 25 ets. 6 Boxes for $1.00. 


Most orders are for 6 boxes. 


W. B. HOUSE, M.D. 
Drawer lI. DETOUR, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 













For a knife that will cut a horn ~ithout 
crushing, boopete it cuts from four 


—sides at once get————————- 


STHE KEYSTONE 
J a=DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
Farr. Descriptive circulars B* REE. 
Ry A. C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 









40E6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Extracted Honey for Sale. 


I have 50 kegs pure Basswood Honey, net 
270 lbs. each. worth 6 cts. per Ib.. f. o. b. cars 
here. Sample will be sent on application. 

A. G. WILSON, 
44A4t KICKAPOO, Vernon Co., WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mailany 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25e 
S. Our FORREST DOOR aca ssc. ccciscecciccs 30c 
5. Capons and Caponiz'ng................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25e 
Dy SE MDs 6.00 0c kladen st adsecouns sauna ee 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25¢ 
10, Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... viet aa 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent a of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





New Subscribers for Novem- 
ber and December, 15 cts. See 
page 694. 





Sopeart ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
a —Prov. 11-14. 


a dl eh ee VeP MOP APRS NS Ne Nal Val el Mel PASS hah ry, 


Use of FiOS PACE. Combs, 


Query 63.—1. What is your experience re. 
garding the use of leveled-down combs in 
sections ? 

2. Do you find that their contents are more 
liable to granulate, or sometimes to ferment, 
than would the honey obtained by using only 
starters or full sheets of foundation ? 

3. How thick should the comb be after be- 
ing leveled down a la the late B. Taylor ?— 
QUERIST. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I never used them. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I’ve no experi- 
ence. 


Eugene Secor—1. I have never used a 
leveler. 


E. France—1. I have no experience in 
that line. 

G. M. Doolittle—2. No. 3. From % 
to 1 inch. 

J. E. Pond—1. I have had no experi- 
ence in the matter. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. I never had any ex- 
perience along that line. 


W. G. Larrabee—1.I value them 
highly. 2. No. 3. About one inch. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1. I have never 
used leveled-down combs, a la B. Taylor. 


A. F. Brown-——-1. Very little. 2. No 
experience. 3. Not over 4 inch depth 
of cell on each side. 


R. L. Taylor—1. So far with me they 
are not capt so well nor so quickly, and 
so fine in appearance as to color. 2. I 
am inclined to think they do. 3. To an 
inch at most. 


C. H. Dibbern—1.I have practiced 
the leveling-down process to some extent, 
and am highly pleased with it. 2. No; 
I find it just as good as when foundation 
is used.. 3. Leveled comb should not be 
over }¢-inch thick. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. I never used 
any. 2. I have used drawn combs with- 
out leveling them down, and always 
secured a poorer quality of honey when 
I did so. I think itis a mistake to en- 
courage the use of drawn combs. 3. I 
don’t know. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1, 2 and 3. ! 
have never found any difference between 
leveled-down combs and those formed on 
foundation as influencing granulation or 
fermentation. The amountI take off 
the comb depends upon its condition and 
appearance. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Answering your ques- 
tions in a lump, I take no stock in the 
idea that leveling is necessary except to 
get clean combs and avoid brace-combs. 
If honey sours or granulates in them 
they’ve not been properly cleaned by the 
bees in the fall. 

G. W. Demarree—1. My experiments 
along this line have been very satisfac- 
tory. Iuse an apparatus consisting of 
a bright tin plate heated by a lamp, with 
a reservoir to catch the melted wax, and 
gauged to regulate the thickness of the 
comb. 2. No. 38. Abouta half inch. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. I have never used 
leveled-down combs, but I have in some 
cases used partly-filled sections. 2. ! 


have not observed that honey stored ip 
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such combs was any more liable to gran- 
ulate or to ferment than when only 
starters were used; but my experience 
is limited, and ‘*I don’t know.” 38. If 
the comb is clean and white I would 
leave the cells full depth. 


J. A. Green—I have not used leveled- 
down combs to any extent; but have 
experimented very fully with those left 
full depth, and have often experienced 
the defects mentioned, as well as some 
others. Ido not believe it pays to use 
such combs, except perhaps two or three 
in each super at the beginning of the 
season to get the bees started. 


Wm. McEvoy—1. My bees always filled 
and finisht the sections sooner when 
furnisht with leveled-down combs. But 
I always liked the flavor of the comb 
honey a little the best where the bees 
made the new combs and finisht them 
thesame summer. 2. No, not if they 
have been cleaned out Dy the bees some 
time before using them. 3. About % of 
an inch. 





A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HoME PHYSICIAN, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakness to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that bas not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idmey 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘*‘ New 
Methods”’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricesof the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 2 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 





MARKET QUOTATIONS. 

Chicago, Ill,, Nov. 8.—Fancy white 11 to 
12c. No. 1, 10c.; fancy amber, 8 to 9c.; No. 1, 
7.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c.; No 1 and mixed, 7c. 
Extracted,white, 5 to6c.; amber. 4% to 5c.; 
dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

All of these grades vary in quality and style 
of package, which makes it difficult to tell 
jus} what a certain colored honey will bring 
without mowing flavor and body thereof. 

a 


Sales are of small amounts. and supply abun- 
dant. Beeswax is wanted at price quoted. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7% to 9%c ; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 4Xc.; light amber. 3% 
to 3¥%c.; dark tule, 1% to 2\%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice, 22 to 24c. 

There is a tolerably firm market for choice 
to select water white. both comb and ex- 
tracted. with not much of the same offering. 
In a small way on local account higher rates 
than are quotable are realized. Dark grades 
fail to receive any special attention, despite 
the fact that such are obtainable at low fig- 
ures. There is no lack of demand for bees- 
wax, and not much offering. At the same 
time, wholesale buyers refuse to operate at 
any advance on previous rates. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 13,—Fancy white, 
13 to l4c.; No. 1. i2¢.; fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1. 9c.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white. 
5 to 5%c.; amber, 5c.; dark,4 to 4%c. Bees- 
wax. 27c. 

Honey is arriving very freely; market is a 
little off. Beeswax is in good demand. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 5.—Fancy white is 
moving briskly at 1lic., one | sales at 12c., 
and good to choice stock mostly at 10c.; buck- 
wheat and dark honey ranges from 8 to 6c., 
as to actual quality. The demand is excellent 
for all grades of honey. Extracted ranges 
from 6 to 4c., with moderate sales. Beeswax 
is very scarce, and we rmee Tgp sells quickly 
at 27 to 28c.; adulterated, etc., proportion- 
ately lower. 

Now is the time to market honey, rather 
than wait longer. 


Al , NW. ¥., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 13c.; 
No. 1, 12 to 12%c.; fancy amber, 9 to 10c.; No. 
1,8 to9c ; fancy dark, 8 to 8%c.; No.1, 7% to 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 
5c.; dark, 4 to 4c. 

Our honey market is active and stock mov- 
ing off rapidly at quotations. Fancy white 
comb is scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12¢.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.: light amber. 4% to 
5c.; amber,4t104%c. Beeswax, prime, 24 to 
24%c. 

Remand is rather light for this season of 
the year. 


Boston, Mass., Wov 8.—Fancy white. in 
cartons. 13c.; No. 1. 11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 
10c. Ex-tracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber, 5 to 
5%c.. Beeswax, 28c. 

No. 1 and fancy honey has sold well during 
the past 10 days. but off grades and light 
weight is going slowly. Beeswax is in g 
demand and but little here. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to ive,; No. 1. 10 tollc.; fancy amber, 10c. 
No. 1 91010c.; fancy dark. 9c.; No. 1,8. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.; amber. 5 to 5c.; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

Receipts of comb honey are large; ex- 
tracted is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn.,N v.8,—Fancy white, 
10% to 12c.; No1,9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.;: No. 1, 9c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
amber. 4 to 5c. 

Demand is good. prices are firm, and supply 
only moderate—best time so far this season to 
ship. 


New York, N. Y¥., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
12c.; No. 1, 10 to llc; fancy amber, 9 to 
9%c.; No. 1. 9c.; fancy dark, 8%c.; No. 1, 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; amber, 4% to ic.; 
dark, 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

Our market does not show much activity 
and comb honey is moving off rather slowly. 
The receipts are large and the stock is accu- 
mulating. While choice grades of white are 
likely to find sale at present quotations. 
prices on off grades and buckwheat will have 
to be shaded in round lots. Southern in bar- 
rels is in good demand at 50c. a gallon, for 
average grade. 


A. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 9,.—Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to l2c.; fancy amber. 9 
to 10c.; No. 1, 8 to9c.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c. 
Extracted. white, 6%c.; amber. 5% to 6c. 
Beeswax, 28c. : 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
12 to léc.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c; No. 1,8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
to 6c.; amber. 4% to 5%c.; dark, 4 to 4c. 
Beeswax, 25-to 27c. 

The market isin good condition. Receipts 
are liberal, demand fair. and values fairl 
sustained on finest grades of honey, bot 
comb and extracted. We are looking for an 
increased consumption of honey this season, 
as the cost ts not high, and is an unequalled 
substitute for butter to any or all who cannot 
afford to buy tbe best butter. 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1.10 to Llec.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to5ic. Bees- 
wax, 25 to 26c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov, 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to Le.; No 1. 9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white. 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Demand for fancy white comb honey and 
fancy white extracted is exceptionally good, 
while there is almost no demand for dark or 
amber comb or extracted honey. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 6.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13¢c.; No. 1, 10 to 12c.; No.1 amber, 8 
to 10c.; No. 1 dark, 7 to 8c. Extracted, 
white. 5 to 6c.; amber. 4to 5c.; dark, 3% to 
4c. Beeswax, 2210 25c. 

Demand is slow for extracted and comb 
honey, with a good supply, while beeswax-is 
in good demand, with a fair supply. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flis. 
R. A. BuRNEtTT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffulo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & CoO., 167 & 169 Scott 8t. 
Hamilton, flls. 
CuaAs. DADANT & SON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SEL&SER. 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HAut & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. V. Bisuop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & Lzeg., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PouDER, 162 Massachusetts ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, MutTs & 8on, cor. Freeman & Certral Avs. 
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YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in exe 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. XYORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 





See the premium offers on page 694! 
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——A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 


SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


PHE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Ahead. 
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A Long Look 


To-day's apparent economy may prove to have 
been gross extravagance. He who buys fence that 
is CHEAPEST IN THE “LONG RUN,” practices 
real economy, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 











Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name wx 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a moose. The novelty lies in the handle. It is mac 
peautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath th< 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. ‘ 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blade< 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. Th: 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardenes 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, anc 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owne: 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, woul2 destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have ors 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, you 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Wha» 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asiate: 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The socompostaat cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii, for$1. ,or give it as s 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we _ will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees an¢ 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S*ORG# W- YORE & 00. 





FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP % »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 

his industry, first foremost and all the 

_ time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
’ KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
: lslund, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22 Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A.I. Root Co., at_their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


The Review at 
Reduced Rates. 


The BreE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW is $1.00 a year, 
but, for the sake of getting it into new hands, 
and being able to begin the year with a large 
list. 1 will, until Jan. lst, send free to each 
new subscriber, acopy of “Advanced Bee- 
Culture,” a 50-ct. book of nearly 100 pages, 
that gives briefly but clearly the best methods 
of management from the time the bees are 
put into the cellar in the fall until they are 
again ready for winter—32 chapters in all. 
Those who prefer can have, instead of the 
book, 12 back numbers of the REviEw, the 
selection to be mine, but no two numbers 
alike All who send $1.00 now will receive 
the last four issues of this year free, and the 
REVIEW will be sent to the end of 1898. If 
not acquainted with the REVIEW send 10 
cents for three late but different issues. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mieh. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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DADANT'S ¥ FOUNDATION 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Gleanings at Reduced Rates. 


New subscribers sending us $1.00, or old subscribers who send us 


$1.00 before their Subscription Expires, 


will receive a copy of the ‘‘ A BC of Carp Culture,” TO pages, price 40 cents, post- 
paid, the pages 644x944 inches in size; or we will send, in place of the carp-book, 
one copy of 


Winter Care of Horses and Cattle, 


by T. B. Terry, a book of the same size pages as the carp-book, 44 pages; price 40 
cents, postpaid; or in place of either one of the two we will send 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar - Bush, 


a book of the same size pages, costing also 40 cents, postpaid. Remember, in order 
to get one of these valuable books all you have to do is to send $1.00 for Gleanings, 
and 5 cents postage, and we will give you one of them free. Remember, an old 
subscriber, to be entitled to this offer, must pay up all back subscription, if any, 
and send in $1.00 for a year in advance, with 5 cents postage. 


The A. 1. hoot Company, Medina, Ohio 








